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PREFACE 

By : Lahta Kmnarappa 

We, in India, have several major problems to 
solve before we can take our rightful place in the 
world as one of the major nations and powers Des- 
pite the fact that our country is rich m natural re- 
sources, we are poor ' Why is this ^ For centuries 
before the advent of British rule m India, our villages, 
were isolated but self-sufficient economic umts with 
standmjg arrangements to satisfy all their requute- 
ments There was a complete division of labour and 
the village economy was “ balanced ” owmg to a suffi- 
ciently large number of the villagers finding employ- ' 
ment m other occupations and crafts. Occasionally, 
internal peace was disturbed by mtemecme wars and 
foreign mvasions, and sometimes devastatmg famines 
swept, the land But on the whole, the people were 
busy, contented and happy 

Then came various conquests which subjugated 
us, and from which yoke we have not yet been able 
to free ourselves Our mineral wealth was exploited, 
our cottage industries choked,^ and agriculture detet- 
lorated owing to various influences, and the cultiva- 
tor — ^whether a tenant or holder— has been living m a 
deficit economy and meetmg his family expenditure by 
borrowmg Smce 1875 the rural debt of India has 
been rismg In 1911 it was Rs 300 crores, and today 
it IS Rs 1,200 crores ’ Only 25% of cultivators are 
free of debt, or hghtly burdened 
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To add to all this, our massas are uneducated, and 
our food problem still unsolved I Contrary to popu 
lar belief, though vast quantities of cereals such as 
nee and wheat are grown here, they are not enough 
to feed 4000 000 000 hungry millions, as much of this 
is exported hence we are obliged to Import those 
very staples, which we need at much higher prices. 
According to Dr Mukerji's calculations the aggregate 
supply of food grain in 1931 was 60 1 million tons, 
yielding 215 4 billion calories or energy as against the 
country's mmimuTn requirements of 292 billion calo- 
nes. Thus in the place of a surplus of 18 billion calo- 
ries (which the balance of 6 minion tons of grain would 
yield) in 1880 we find a deficit of no less than 77 bil 
lion calories m 103L. Even after adding to this the 
amount of energy contributed by other food stuff such 
as Tnflk and fish, there still remains a deficit of 42 bfl 
Hon calories Thus in 1931 the food supply in India 
was enough only for 292 millions as a result of which 
48 mininTiH or 14% of the population had no food left 
for them. But thia takes for granted ideal conditions 
with good rainfall everywhere Not always so In real 
Ity The real extent of food shortage and of the re- 
sulting malnutrition is revealed in a survey made 
about nine years ago by Sir John Megaw who vas 
then the highest medical authority under the Govern 
ment of India. Six himdred doctors imder his dirc^ 
tlon, settled in all parts of the country found that 39% 
of the people were adequately fed, 41% poorly m and 
20% ” very badly nourished " indeed I 

During the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
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18 famines swept away 26 million lives, and vaiious 
epidemics took a toll of 36 millions during the fust 
two decades of the present centuiy. Though India 
has the second laigest population in the world (Chma 
being first), yet the rate of increase of our population 
IS very low, when compared to the growth in other 
countries Between 1870 and 1931 the population of 
England increased bj’’ 77%, of Japan by 113%, of Russia 
by 115%, of the XJ.S A. by 125%, as against only 31% 
tn respect of India ' Factors contributing to our terri- 
fic mortality rate are : lugh infant and maternal mor- 
tahty owmg to poor nutntion, lack of proper medical 
care, unclean midwifery, and unhealthy living sur- 
roundmgs; adolescent mortality due to tubeiculosis; 
epidemics which ravage the land, deficiency diseases, 
poor samtation. and a dirtj’- supply of drinking water. 
It IS also true that barrmg the cities, India is woefully 
bereft of adequate medical facihties throughout the 
country. Hence all these need our special attention 
Dr. A J. Appasamy is well quahfied to write on 
this subject of rural reconstruction, as he has not only 
made a close study of it, but is running one such 
centre, while he has visited others m different parts 
of the country Thmkmg men and women will un- 
hesitatmgly grapt that the question of village uphft 
is our mam problem, for the majority of Indians I,ive 
m rural areas Hence, it is the productivity of land 
which directly determines the economic life, purchas- 
mg power, and the wealth of three-quarters of our 
people At present the figures of our per capita na- 
tional mcome are frankly appallmg, for we find that 
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it averages £5 as compared against £76 of the United 
Kingdom, and £89 of the U.SJ^. Unless this state of 
affairs is remedied, it will continue to remain the para 
dox of dire poverty in the midst of plenty 

The author in this well written and lucid booklet, 
first states the various problems that come under the 
subject of Rural Reconstruction, and then suggests 
ways and means of rectifying them in order to im- 
prove the condition of our dtkens and increase the 
prosperity of the country He points out that while 
it is, perhaps impossible to grow adequate quantities 
of foodstuffs, yet the amounts grow n at present are 
far short of what can be proton if better methods of 
cultivation are employed. From practical experience 
he proves that small Indian farms can be brought up- 
to-date and made to yield the maximum with the aid 
of modem methods of production suited to our condf 
tion, rotation of crops and other devices. His chapter 
on the education of farmer’s children is one of the 
most important in the booklet for It Is they vdio will 
run rural India of the future 

As Dr A. J Appasamy has written a most expla 
native introduction to the topic dealt with in these 
pages, I propose to avoid repeating what he has al 
ready stated so weU. Instead, I shall toll you a little 
about this shy reserved man who said “Must jou 
really use this Information about me?” I feel I 
should, for It will give the reader a better idea of the 
standing of the author 

After graduating from Madras University he vent 
to America where he studied at Harvard Unlv'eradty 
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from 1915-1918. With a view to get material for his 
thesis on. “ The Education of the Masses in India ” he 
visited several leadmg institutions m New York City 
and studied their methods of adult education. He 
also made a special trip to the Hampton Institute in 
Virgmia and made a very careful study of the prmci- 
ples and methods of education adopted there When 
the Negro slaves m America were released after the 
Civil War, General Armstrong founded this Institute 
to educate them for their new life of freedom. The 
Hampton Institute has been domg splendid work, and 
has msaiy lessons to teach those m India, who are in- 
terested m the education of the masses, for m many 
ways we have the same problems to overcome as they 
Dr Appasamy summed up the results of his mves- 
tigation in a senes of articles under the title, “ A Chal- 
lenge to India’s Educators” which appeared m the 
“Young Men of India” 

From 1919-1923 he worked as an advanced student 
at Oxford Umversity, England, and received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy. While there, he wrote 
a book entitled “ The Sadhu ” m collaboration with a 
distmguished scholar, Canon B H Streeter (who 
afterwards became the Provost of Queen’s College) 
This book had a wide circulation m Enghsh and was 
translated mto several Indian and European languages 
Dr Appasamy spent some time at Toynbee Hall, Lon- 
don, and studied the work of that noted social settle- 
ment 

After his return to India, smoe 1936 he has been 
devoting all his time to wntmg and runnmg his centre. 
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He waa a lecturer on the Philosophy of Religion at 
Bishop’s College Calcutta, 

In addition to his literary work, Dr Appasaroy 
has been running a rural recon8t|uction centre in his 
family village of Rajapudukudy in the Tiimevally Dis- 
trict in South India. The activities of the centre, such 
as the Day School, the Night School for boys and girls. 
Co-operative Credit Society, the village store in which 
provisions are sold at reasonable rates, Cottage In 
dustries like bee-keeping sugar-cane Jaggery making, 
and palmyra Jaggery making are all dealt with in an 
instructive manner by the author Improved methods 
of cultivation are demonstrated on a model farm. 
Arrangement are made for keeping the viUage and its 
surroundings clean, and for providing the people with 
pure drinking water and good roads. A church min 
isters to the spiritual needs of the people 

I have written about Dr Appasamy at some 
length, as he is doing fine work along much needed 
lines and also because we want our readers to become 
acquainted with him, as we hope to get him to write 
for us again, at some future date, on other equally 
gripping subjects. 
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OUR MAIN PROBLEM 

CHAPTER I 

BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION 

What IS our mam problem‘s One will say, ‘Complete 
mdependence ’ Another will say, ‘ Hmdu-Muslim 
unity. A friend in America said, * The education of 
the masses is the most urgent matter m India today.’ 
Recentlj’- 1 asked a wiiter, ‘ What is our mam problem*^’ 
and he rephed, ‘Food ’ I hold that our mam pioblem is 
the development of our rural areas and the uplift of 
our villages. This may be regarded as our mam pro- 
lem for two reasons 

1 Over ninety per cent, of the people of India 
live m villages Whatever is done for their uplift, 
therefore, affects the vast majority of our people. 

2 In our rural areas food is raised for the four 
hundred milhons living in India The quantity as well 
as the quahty of this food will determine the stamina 
and the vitality of our entire population 

I may say that any special value which may be 
attached to this little book must arise from the fact 
that it is written out of my personal experience and 
observation. For seven years now I have been runnmg 
a rural reconstruction centre m the village of Raja- 
pudukudy m Tinnevelly District In the course of my 
tours throughout India, I have also visited and seen for 
myself various rural reconstruction centres and the 
work bemg done m them 
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It may be said that the problem of village unlift 
cannot really be solved by r unning a few rural centres 
here and there There are many vital matters to be 
dealt with Vast sums of money must be set apart for 
extending education, well planned and adequately 
given, to every village in India. There are millions of 
landless labourers whereas there are hundreds of 
large estates owned by a few wealthy individuals. The 
whole matter of the distribution of the land roust be 
carefully attended to Many holdings are fragmentary 
and far too small for profitable farming These most 
be consolidated so that the farms are large enough to 
yield adequate returns. The important matter of the 
taxation of the land, which often runs away with the 
greater share of the profit which the ryot should enjoy 
must be firmly decided. The load of debt under wMch 
the farmers struggle must be removed, entirely in some 
cases and in others considerably lightened Facilities 
for credit must be made available on a large scale The 
principles of scientific farming and modern methods 
for increasing the produce of the land must bo made 
widely known and the people must be taught to use 
them in practice. The whole question of the market 
Ing of the produce which is raised in rural areas, so 
that the man who sweats and tillj and ploughs gets 
the major share of the profit, must be adequately 
solved These and many other problems connected 
with the uplift of villages are very complicated. They 
can only be dealt with adequately by a State keenly 
alive to the needs of villages and ready to set apart 
huge sums of money for their improvement Many 
radical laws regarding land tomire and agricultural 
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debts would have to be passed Until and unless these 
things are done, the improvement of rural India will 
never be effective All this is quite tiue It is abso- 
lutely essential that these and other such important 
matters should be dealt with in a large way I hope 
that many of the best mmds m the country will devote 
themselves to thmkmg out the hues along which pro- 
gress should take place, carry on such agitation as is 
necessary and in every possible way work for the mtro- 
duction of those large reforms which are essential for 
rural uplift 

In the mean while, such work as is carried on m 
rural reconstruction centres and as is described m this 
book has an immense value The phght of the vilagers 
today IS very bad mdeed It may take some time before 
the day of progress and emancipation dawns What- 
ever IS done till then, even though on a small scale, to 
alleviate the suffermgs of rural India is welcome 
There is an even more important reason why the 
work of rural reconstruction centres is valuable It 
has been found agam and agam that the work which 
has been done by a few mdividuals on a small scale 
provides the necessary experience and wisdom for 
action by the State on a large scale One of the most 
mterestmg men livmg today is Kagawa, the Japanese 
social leader and man of letters As a young man he 
began runnmg settlements in the slum areas of Japan 
The novels which he wrote brought him large royalties 
and these he used for his social work When I saw him 
m 1939 I asked him about these settlements He said, 
U am not personally responsible for these settlements 
any longer The Government has taken over the entire 
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work which I was doing Ihe consdence of the public 
was roused and the Japanese Government spent laige 
Bums of money in clearing the slum areas and In Im 
proving the conditions of the people who lived in them.' 
Thifi has always happened in social work. A few social 
workers cany on here and there work In slums or in 
prisons or among juvenile offenders and gain much 
valuable experience. The conscience of the public is 
stiiTed The State takes action on a large scale 
The lessons learnt by a few individuals working 
on a small scale are put into nation wide legislation and 
are backed up by all the vast resources available to the 
State The day of small beginnings in rural recon 
structlon which wo see now need not, therefore be 
despised. A great deal of valuable experience is being 
accumulated which will prove of Inestimable value to 
future legislators and Government officials. 

It is also quite clear that while the State can do things 
on a large scale there are many things which even the 
most generotis and wide-awake Government can never 
do A horse may be taken to the water trough but he 
must leam to drink from It, Facilities for credit on a 
large scale may be made available to the former but 
he must leam to make money go the farthest limit and 
to return the loan when it is due. If he were to use it 
in drink or In wasteful domestic ceremonies or in extra 
vagant personal habits, the money which has been put 
at his disposal win be more of a burden than a help 
He may have land which he can call his own, but he 
must have the necessary industry and skill to get the 
utmost from It Rural uplift often involves In a vital 
way the moral factor Principles ol thrift, hard work, 
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character, self-restraint, co-operation and citizenship 
must be mstiUed These essential moral prmciples will 
be as necessary imder the most favourable economic 
and social conditions m which a ryot may live as they 
are today. A begmnmg must be made immediately m 
the teaching of these moral prmciples This< educa- 
tion can never be given up. It must be carried on 
patiently by men who can devote their highest energies 
to such work m a selfless spirit The State cannot, by 
any Act or grant, brmg mto existence such workers 
Even when the immense resources of the Government 
are generously made available for rural uplift, such 
patient and mtimate personal work as is bemg now 
done m various rural reconstruction centres will con- 
tmue to be needed 
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CHAPTER n 
PRODUCE MORE FOOD 

Ab Agiictilture is the main source of Income In rural 
areaa, the primary effort of the social worker must be 
to enable the farmer to produce more than he actually 
does now The fanning methods at present followed 
in the villages are still primitive The seeds \ised are 
often mixed and not capable of yielding the best 
harvest The minimum of manuring la done. The 
Indian farmer treads the paths which hla ancestors 
followed long ago 

For several decades the Agricultiind Department 
of the Government has run large Agricultural Colleges 
with their Experimental Laboratories and Demonstra 
Uon Farms, Those who teach in the Colleges are 
highly trained men who receive lucrative salaries. 
Every year from these Colleges agricultural demon 
strators and farm managers go out to spread in rural 
parts what they have learnt from their study and 
experience 

Though this has gone on for a number of years the 
results are far from satisfactory The Agricultural 
Colleges are run on an expensive scale and the work 
which is turned out In them is often of an academic 
character The highly qualified men who ore attached 
to these Colleges often put forth new Ideas which arc 
published long before their value has been araph 
tested in practice The complaint Is frequently made 
that the men who graduate from the Colleges ore not 
practical farmers. While they work hard in the 
Colleges and cram the lectures given to them, they 
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cannot liandle a plough or milk a cow They do not 
come out as keen and enthusiastic farmers. They come 
out as officials of the Agricultural Department who 
visit the villages and try from the outside to mterost 
the rj^ots m new methods Too often they are tians- 
ferred from one place to another after a short stay. 
Farramg requires a good deal of local knowledge The 
agricultural demonstrators are shifted rapidly and 
have no chance of acquiimg the local knowledge 
which is so necessary for successful farming opera- 
tions In a vast country like India with over seven 
lakhs of villages there are not enough agricultural 
demonstrators to cover the entire land and to help 
the farmers to make use of such scientific methods of 
farmmg as have been actually tested and found valu- 
able by the Agricultural Department. 

The contmuous work of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment with its Research Council and Agricultural 
Colleges and Experimental Farms, mspite of failures 
and limitations, has led to the accumulation of a good 
deal of valuable experience. Several new strains of 
paddy, sugar-cane, cotton and other crops have been 
introduced, these are found to yield more than the 
varieties already m use Various important proposals 
for preservmg cattle manure and raismg green 
manures have been made Simple implements suited 
to conditions m India, such as mexpensive iron plougs, 
have been devised and recommended And yet the 
large majority of farmers m India have not really pro- 
fited by the work of the Agricultural Department 
What convinced the Indian farmer is actual de- 
monstration Let me give an example About thirty- 
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five years ago, wben I was still a boy I read about the 
recommendation of the Agricultural Department which 
urged that far less seed should be used in the seed 
plots of the paddy fields than the fanners were sowing 
The Department held that too much seed was being 
thrown mto the seed plots. This was a waste of money 
and the results were poor There were many seed 
lings, they were transplanted In clusters and the paddy 
plants which grew up were not as strong and as fertile 
as they diould be. The proposal was, therefore, to use 
about half of the seed which the farmer was in the 
habit of sowing I agree that there may be eocceptions 
to this general rule In poor soil or fields liable to be 
flooded practical experience may show that transplant 
mg in clusters is safer But we may consider that the 
proposal of the Agriciiltural Department is on the 
whole a valuable one It is generally complained that 
the methods advocated by the Agriniltural Depart 
ment are expensive and beyond the means of the Indian 
farmer There was no question here of additional 
expenditure. The method recommended by the De- 
partment actually made for economy and yet after 
thirty five years the practice of sowing less seed can 
not be said to have spread widely 
In localities, however where people have followed 
the method and foimd it successful, the results are 
quite satlsf&tory The hobby of Sir Kumarasamy 
Reddiar who rose to he a minister in the Madras Gov- 
ernment, was flower gardening He used io spend a 
great deal of time and energy In growing large and 
beautiful flowers These flowers were exhibited in the 
Flower Shows and won for him many prizes When 
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he retired from active life he turned his attention from 
flower-gaidemng to paddy cultivation. With the same 
zeal wath which he had cultivated flowers he now rais- 
ed paddy crops He read such books as were available 
on the subject. He got mto touch with the agiicultural 
officers in the neighbourhood and found out what they 
had to recommend He told me that he followed m 
his own seed-plots the methods advocated by the Agri- 
cultural Department and that the difference in the out- 
put was quite strflong Because of the fewer seeds 
he put m, the plants which grew up were stronger and 
healthier and yielded far more He also told me that 
when this method was found to work satisfactorily in 
his own fields many of the fanners in the locality 
began to adopt it What leaflets and lectures and 
advice by the agncultural officers failed to do, actual 
demonstration in a particular farm achieved. Because 
they saw, they believed, and because they beheved, 
they followed An ounce of example was better than 
a ton of precept 

I came across another illustration of the same kmd, 
There was a large tank with a great deal of 
black, rich silt This silt was good manure, 
but practically no one made use of it A far- 
mer m that village carted to his fields several 
hundred cartloads of the silt The results were 
clear The crop m the fields where the silt had been 
thrown was heavy and abundant Immediately many 
of the farmers m that locahty followed his example 
They also carted hundreds of cartloads of the same 
rich silt to their own fields. The silt had always been 
available in the tank The farmers even knew that it 
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wolild be quite good if it could be put into their fields 
or gardens. There were many days in the year when 
their carts and bulls were without work and could 
have been easily set to removing the silt without addi* 
tional expendiUire And yet no one had done this so 
far When one man did it and the yield was encourag- 
ing, others followed his example. 

The main eflort of the sodil worker in rural areas 
must be to see that model farms are run in every pos 
sible area I note that a good many rural reconstruc- 
tion centres tend to concentrate on subsidiary Indus 
tries. This is not as it should be It may be far easier 
to teach subsidiary industries than to Improve agri 
culturt But then cottage industries can never give 
the rich results which improved agriculture can. The 
main sources of the ryots Income must be increased. 
Model farms may be attached to rural reconrtmctlon 
centres or schools or the lands of public-spirited 
farmers of means who could afford to set apart some 
portion of their property for experimental and demons 
tration purposes I quite realize that running a De- 
monstration Farm is not an easy task. The persons 
who are doing so must be men of education with a 
progressive outlook. They must have practical cxpcri 
ence in cultivation. They must have considerable 
money for capital outlay and current expenses. They 
must also be prepared to run risks. 'Whatever the diffi- 
culties may be, only such actual demonstration will 
enable the farmer to produce more and to get more out 
of hifl lands, I imdcrstand there arc at present 507 
Experimental Farms with numerous branches in 
Russia 
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Once I was speaking along these lines to a group 
of educated men m Bombay. They took stiong excep- 
tion to the statement that the Indian farmer could 
learn anythmg from the new methods recommended 
by the Agricultural Department For one thmg, they 
held that the ryots were too poor to follow any new- 
fangled ideas They were struggling har’d to keep 
body and soul together and it was too much to expect 
them to launch out on new enterprises mvolvmg risks 
or losses For another thmg, the farmers were qmte 
experts m their own Ime They had been ploughmg 
and tiUmg for generations and their methods were 
the most adequate for the soil and for the local condi- 
' tions There was nothmg modem science could teach 
them which they did not know already from practical 
experience I was surprised at the hne which that 
educated group took 

It is quite true that m many ways the Indian 
farmer is good at his 30 b He has learnt a great deal 
from practical experience The methods which he 
follows are safe and to a point, profitable He has 
extraordmary patience, and, m spite of frequent losses, 
he passionately believes m land But it is untrue to 
say that his methods cannot be improved or that scienti- 
fic farmmg has no place m rural India 

If my readers are mclmed to think that there is 
nothmg m scientific farmmg, I would like to call their 
attention to a most mterestmg book entitled. Harvest 
from the Desert (Sir Ganga Ram Trust, Lahore, Price 
Rs 3-8) It reads like a romance Sir Ganga Ram was 
a distmguished engmeer m Government service until 
his fifty-second year. He held many important posts, 
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one of which involved the responsibility for the practi- 
cal arrangements connected with the Delhi Durbar 
held by Lord Curzon. In his flftj<-second year he 
resigned his job because of his disappointment at not 
being promoted and took to practical farming on a 
large scale He wanted to buy land That needed a 
capital of Rs 28 000 This amount he did not have 
with him though he had been drawing a fairly large 
salary as an engineer He borrowed part of this sum 
to supplement what he had on hand and began his 
farming operations. When he died after about twenty 
four years he had earned such huge profits from his 
agricultural work that he was able to devote about 
thirty lakhs to various charities such as a Widows 
Home a Hospital, a Home for the Aged and Poor a 
Buainesa College and so on. His success was due to 
his tremendous energy and enterprise. He made n 
careful study of farming methods all over the world 
He ploughed well and manured heavily ho sowed the 
best seeds he used the latest machinery he increased 
enormously the facilities for irrigation. The yield in 
his fields was several times that in the ordinary farm 
er’s lands. 

What Sir Ganga Ram achieved re\ eals very clearly 
the possibilities of scientific fanning here In India Wc 
read of the astounding success of scientific farming in 
America and in Russia, But this Information docs not 
come home to ua. We think that what Is possible In 
Russia Is not necessarily true of Indio Of course Sir 
Ganga Ram was an exceptional man He hod an 
amazingly progressive mind and had the ability to go 
to the heart of things He was a man of extraordinary 
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energy He had abundant resources and could carry 
on his work on a scale which few Indian farmers could 
command It was mostly virgin soil he was deahng 
with, but the vast bulk of agricultural land m India 
has been mtensively cultivated for centuries and there 
are definite limits to the response it will make to 
scientific methods of production While grantmg all 
this, his example is a revelation of what is possible m 
iarmmg m India, even under the exceedingly difficult 
pohtical and economical conditions which prevail 
here He would be a bold man who holds, after read- 
ing this book, that scientific farming cannot make any 
difference m India. 

There is another important way by which farmers 
an India can be taught scientific cultivation and that is 
to ‘ catch them young ’ In all village schools, especially 
m all Higher Elementary Schools and High Schools m 
rural areas, the teachmg of Agriculture should form an 
essential part of education I shall write about this 
matter at some length m the chapter called ‘ The Rural 
Bias m Education ’ 



CHAPTEK HI 

HOW COTTAGE INDUSTRIES HELP 

In recent years Mahatma Gandhi has thrown the 
■weight of his personality on the side of cottage indus 
tries. He has pointed out that there are some months 
in the year when the farmer is Idle and that he can add 
to his income by practising one or more cottage indus- 
tries I spent some days in Wardha seeing the work 
of the All India Village Industries’ Association, There 
were several students gathered together from all parts 
of India They lived in simple rural suntmndings and 
had plain food. Everyday they spun for an hour or so 
They learnt one or two of the various Industries whidx 
were taught in the place such as paper making, gur- 
making oil pressing bee-keeping and so on After 
they complete their course at Wardha they would be 
scattered aH over the country and carry on the work 
of developmg village industries, receiving just about 
enough salary (Rs. 10 per month or so) to enable them 
to live. There were two highly trained men Dr J C, 
Kumarappa and Dr Bharathan Kumarappa who als^> 
lived the same simple life as the students lectured on 
the theoretical aspects of rural economics and devoted 
the major share of their time to handling inquiries 
fit>m varloua parts of India about village Industries and 
giving suitable advice. The large Village Industries 
Museum, organised by the Association, contains many 
interesting exhibits and is well worth seeing 

A hot debate has been going oil in India for some 
time about the comparative worth of large-scale and 
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small-scale industries It is generally recognized that 
the enormous development of large-scale mdustries in 
the West has been m many ways the cause of her 
moral and spnitual rum Huge mdustrial cities have 
sprung up m the West where millions of people are 
gathered together and live under the most congested 
and crampmg conditions Men and women cease to be 
human bemgs and become parts of a large industrial 
plant, for hours on end they keep producmg a small 
part of some machme and have no opportunity to exer- 
cise any mdividual skill or creative impulse The raw 
materials needed for these factories have to be obtam- 
ed m enormous quantities and nations become mvolved 
in devastatmg wars to obtain colonies where such raw 
materials can be got The development of machmery 
<on a large scale has dispensed with a good deal of 
human labour and before the second World War there 
were milhons of unemployed men and women and the 
problem of unemployment became grave and menacmg 
Gandhip and others rightly feel that the evils of in- 
dustrialism on a large scale should not be repeated m 
India It would be a pity if huge mdustrial cities 
sprmg up m India and dram off all our best people from 
the villages It is true that at the present day the 
development of large-scale mdustries cannot be wholly 
stopped We may go even further In such matters as 
mmmg and railways and — to some extent — m textiles, 
large-scale mdustries are absolutely necessary for the 
welfare of the country But m addition to these large- 
scale mdustries, small-scale mdustries must be fully 
•developed m a country where the majority of the 
people live m villages 
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Thousands of villages In India are situated In the- 
cotton growing areas We have the curious pheno- 
menon of some of the cotton raised in India going all 
the way to England and coming back In the form of 
finished goods. Why should not the villager spin and 
weave his own clothes from the cotton raised by his 
hands In his own neighbourhood? After food clothes 
are the most essential need of man. Whatever enables 
a villager to clothe himself decently is a priceless boon 
The primary objection whldi is urged against this Is 
that India s four hundred million people cannot really 
be clothed in this way Only large-scale production 
can adequately meet the demand for dothes which 
such a large population makes. This Is quite true But 
this does not mean that wherever possible men and 
women who practise hand spinning and hand weaving 
In India should not provide their own dothes. 

In the most highly industrial countries of the West 
like Germany or America, I ha\"e seen plenty of 
women, even In the best social clrdes, knitting jerseys 
whenever there is a little time to spare. After the 
day^s work is over or in some informal meeting women 
would be busy knitting For a small sum thej could 
go and buy a jersey in any clothes store and jet every 
spare moment is put by millions of women in Western 
lands into knitting This is partly for economy and 
partly for the joy of creating \vlth one s own skill and 
labour a gaitnent for one s personal use If this Is true 
of the people of the West, the majority of whom are 
in affluent circumstances certainly as compared ^vilh 
the poverty stricken masses of India why should it not 
be possible in our country? 


HOW COTTAGE INDUSTRIES HELP 

In every village there are people who aie only too 
glad to earn a little additional income by spinning. 
There are women who cannot, for social or other 
reasons, go and work m the fields There are men who 
are starvmg and who would be glad to spm if they aie 
taught how and suitable arrangements are made for 
the weavmg or sale of the yarn which they produce 
Much effective work is bemg done along this Ime in 
various rural reconstruction centres Social workers 
are able to organize spinning among hundreds of 
people I recently heard of a worker who or- 
ganized spmnmg among three hundred people. 
This, of course, is not much in a vast country 
like India but if hundreds of social workers m various 
parts of the country do such excellent work, the im- 
provement m the economic condition of our villages 
will be striking The weavmg of cloth from hand-spun 
yam is qmte difficult but here agam remarkable suc- 
cess has crowned the efforts of many village workers 
In important centres m every taluk m India weaving 
centres should be established and they must produce 
cloth from hand-spun yam 

The moral effect of well-organized spinning and 
weavmg m any village is impressive Much futile idle- 
ness disappears Quarrels, of which there is plenty in 
rural parts, diminished when there is work to do The 
clothes and money which come m, though they may 
not be much, add to the self-respect of the workers 
Poultry IS another cottage mdustry which has been 
tried m many rural reconstmction centres with great 
success Eggs which are laid by foreign birds like 
White Leghorns or Rhode Island Reds are more nume- 
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rous and are heavier than those laid by the Indian 
birds. There are many dlfSculties connected with 
running such a poultry establishment The improved 
breeds have to be segregated from the village poultry 
Where it is possible the village cocks and hens must 
be killed ofl. There is often much loss when the birds 
of the better breed are swept away wholesale in an 
epidemic Most people say that at such times there is 
practically no way of preventing loss. In spite of such 
disasters improved poultry adds to the Income of the 
villager If he can bo persuaded to eat the eggs which 
he produces, there will bo a marked improvement in 
his stamina and vitality 

Bee-keeping has cdmo to stay as a cottage industry 
in India In fertile parts of the coimtry like Travan 
core bee-keeping Is very successful I imderstand that 
around Marthandah in Travancore there are as many 
as 2,000 hives and that each hive gives an average j ield 
of about Rs. 10 worth of honey every year In other 
areas bee-keeping is not so prosperous There must 
be plenty of pasturage for the bees. WhorevOT there is 
cultivation b^keeplng is possible though not always 
on a large scale. The bees constantly swarm away and 
even the best bee-keepers complain that their colonies 
leave them in spite of the utmost precautions. I know 
ft village teacher who has done good work In bcc-koep- 
Ing He has about a dozen bcc-hivcs of his own and 
looks after also other people s bec-hh ca. By carefully 
rearing his colonies he managed to get plenty of honey 
anti to sell it He got an income of Rs. 10 per month 
from this source quite an addition to hli pittance as a 
teacher Immediately after the rains I saw him and 
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he was in much distress Several of his colonies had 
I swarmed away though he had done all he could. 

The difficulties notwithstandmg, bee-keepmg is a 
valuable mdustry. The medical value of honey has 
always been recognised m India though it is almost 
1 next to impossible to buy pure honey untouched by 
hand in our Indian bazaars If bee-keepmg becomes 
more common than it is now, as it fairly well bids to 
•do, at least there will be far more pure honey for medi- 
cal purposes than at present. In fertile tracts or m 
large gardens honey can be produced m large quanti- 
1 ties, though there are several months in the year such 
I as the rainy season when the bees do not gather any 
I honey The food value of honey is now bemg generally 
i recognised and if there is more honey available m the 
country a great many people, especially m the middle 
class, will take to it and use it as they are now in the 
habit of usmg ghee 

It IS a matter of great satisfaction that a great deal 
•of the honey now found m flowers and not put to any 
human use is bemg gathered and made available for 
food At present if village boys discover a bee-hive m 
the hollow of a tree or anywhere else they drive away 
the bees, destroy the hives and dnnk the honey If, 
however, the colonies are transferred to well-construct- 
ed bee-hives accordmg to modern methods the colomes 
keep on thrivmg and store up a lot of honey which can 
' be used for human consumption My own conclusion 
us a result of practical experience is, however, that m 
the average village in India not more than a dozen or 
two dozen bee-hives can flourish There d6es not seem 
to be enough pasturage for a greater number of colo- 
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niesL What I have said, hoxvevcr does not hold true 
of fertile provinces like Bengal and Tra van core vhere 
there is limmant vegetaticm and where bees can have 
no lack of pasturage. 

The hand pounding of nee is useful as an additional 
source of income to the villager It Is a great pity that 
the rice mill is invading the countryaide. Rural work- 
ers win have to do a great deal of energetic organiza- 
tion for the hand pounding of nee before the land be- 
comes flooded with rice mills 

Gut making Is another valuable cottage Industry I 
know parts of the country where thousands of palmyrah 
trees stand untapped and where where there is a great 
deal of potential jaggery going to waste. Here again 
much good can be done by rural workers. If some 
money could be found for Initial expenses such as pots 
and pans and the wages of the workers until the jag 
gery Is sold, the Industry could be dc\ eloped a great 
deal 
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' CHAPTER IV 

BUY AND SELL CO-OPERATIVELY 

The economic need of Indian villages is two-fold- 
First there is the need to produce more Of that I 
have already written in Chapters II and III. Then 
there is the need to get a higher price for what is 
produced (In this chapter I shall write about this) 

The ryot in the Indian villages is always in debt 
Let us suppose he grows cotton on some land of his 
own and has a pair of bulls Some time before the 
cultivation begms he may have to change his bulls, 
he has to buy seeds, he has to pay coohes who help 
him at the time of ploughing and sowing, he has to 
get additional hands for weeding and picking the cotton, 
he has to pay taxes When the crop is gettmg ready 
he and the members of his family have to live For 
all these purposes he has to possess ready cash, which 
he generally does not have So he borrows from a 
money-lender, often mortgaging the crop for several 
months m advance The money-lender charges him 
a heavy rate of interest — anywhere from eighteen to 
thirty-six per cent , accordmg to the urgency of the 
need, the credit of the borrower and the period of the 
loan By the time the crop is actually ready a heavy 
debt is mcurred Probably the money-lender takes over 
the crop himself^ fixmg the lowest price for it or the 
ryot has to sell ^1 the crop at the harvest time when 
prices stand lowest He will be lucky if after paymg^ 
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'ibeck the loan he has still some cash on hand to cany 
him on for a few weeks. 

Co-operative Societies for buying and selling must 
he started on a large-scale Every group of villages 
must have a Co-operative Loan and Sale Society In 
which all the produce In that neighbourhood Is bought 
and stored up to be sold for a reasonable price when 
the market is good. Until the sale Is actually made 
loans must be given to the farmer from time to time 
to help him In his domestic or agricultural expenses. 
On such loans a reasonable interest may be charged 
TVhen the produce la sold the money which duo to 
the farmer after hla loans are paid off should be duly 
given to him. By this method there will be a great 
deal of saving the Interest which he pays will not be 
Tieavy and the produce will not be sold under pres 
•sure when the market Is dull. 

It Is also essential that co-operatlTC arronBtments 
should b« made for baying otorei. The shop-keeper In a 
little village at some distance from the weekly market 
Is apt to charge an eihorbltant price, especially when he 
allows credit, A co-operative organisation where food 
Stulls, clothes and other essential articles ore available 
at reasonable prices Is a great help 
A society for co-operaUvo buying and selling needs a 
building of some site in which goods can be stored safely 
If there is no such building In the village a new building 
would have to bo constructed and the Initial cxpendlturo 
would be high perhaps far beyond the resources of the 
village There may have to be one or more paid men 
-according to the site of the society to dovoto their entire 
time everyday to buying and selling This again would 
be a real dlUlculty until the society is well established 
amd there la thriving business. 
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Co-opeiative Societies foi credit purposes are needed 
everywhere There are so many objects for which credit- 
is desired— the purchase of buhs, the smkmg of wells or 
the building of houses If a number of people in a village 
join together and send an apphcation to the Co-opera- 
tive Ofldcer concerned, a Co-operative Credit Society can. 
easily come into existence and money can be borrowed, 
from a District Co-operative Bank and disbursed as loans- 
If the loans to the members are given out carefully, col- 
lected duly and returned regularly to the District Bank,, 
there is no reason why a Co-operative Credit Society should 
not function successfully People m the villages take 
loans gaily but when it comes to returning them there are 
all sorts of delays and difficulties In many places the 
President and the Secretary often tend to receive loans 
for their own individual ends and do not consult the needs, 
of all the members 

I have not said anything about family debts or long; 
standing debts They are a real problem I was. 
impressed with their magmtude when visitmg, 
Lahtadnpur outside the city of Mysore In this village: 
the late Maharaja took a great deal of personal mte- 
rest, himself ridmg there occasionally Under his. 
immediate patronage rural reconstruction work was 
carried on m the viUage The Maharaja found that 
many of the people m the village were bearmg heavy 
loads of debts He arranged that aU the debts of the: 
people m the village should be paid off and that they 
should return the loans to him m easy mstalments. 
It was found that altogether the villagers owed over 
Rs 24,595 This sum, of course, was easily found for 
them But the trouble began when the various loans, 
which had been made to the people had to be returned. 
Some repaid faithfully whatever they could, others- 
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were unable to return anything because they did not 
have even jobs so jobs had to be arranged for them 
In the palace as gardeners or as peons. This Instance 
brings up vividly the heavy load of debt under ivhlch 
people In the villages are suffering Long-standing 
debts with accumulated interest can be dealt with 
adequately only by legislation. In South India the 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act has removed several long 
standing debts, but people now find it either quite 
impossible to get new loans or get them in all sorts 
of devious ways to defeat the provisions of the law 
The value of the co-operative movement has been 
demonstrated afresh by the immense development of 
Co-operative Societies in China in recent years. An 
excellent account of this work is found in Srimati 
Kamaladevl Chattopadhya s In Wcr Tom China 
(Padma Publications) The Japanese bombed and 
destroyed the large Chinese factories on the coast 
The pec^le fled into the interior They lost all their 
worldly possessions and had to begin anetv Thej 
joined together and formed Co-operatU'e Societies to 
pool such slender resources as the> had and began 
manufacturing the numerous articles which both the 
military and the civilian population of China needed 
These co-operative organizations were in many cases 
amall and poorly financed but the will to succeed ^ns 
behind them and they were amazingly prosperous. 

I heard a most interesting lecture on Co-operative 
Societies by Kagawa, the Japanese leader He is on 
intensely oli\e and ^ort man and flJustmtes all his 
points x\ith pictures and figures which he draws 
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lapidly on the black-board He began his life as a 
social worker After running settlements for some 
years he realized that he was dealmg with immense 
social problems only on the surface and that they 
must be tackled radically He went to America and 
made a careful study of Pohtics and Economics to 
find out the root causes of poveity and how they could 
be removed From being a social worker he became 
an expert m Pohtics and Economics He has vmtten 
a book entitled, Brotherhood Economics, in which he 
sets forth the co-operative movement as an effective 
alternative to Marxian Communism, He described 
seven types of co-operative organizations in Japan — 
Insurance Co-operatives, Producers’ Co-operatives, 
Marketing Co-operatives, Credit Co-operatives, Mutual 
Aid Co-operatives, Utilities Co-operatives and Con- 
sumers’ Co-operatives The record of their value and 
usefulness is splendid 

The Co-operative Movement has not been a great 
success m India There seem to be many reasons for 
this The movement has been imposed on the country 
from outside, it has not been a people’s movement. 
The Co-operative Department of the Government 
seeks to control too much the activities of the Co- 
operative Societies affliated to it, far too much red- 
tape prevails 

The Co-operative spnit is inherent m the Indian 
village community To this day there is a definite 
and clear group-consciousness The blacksmiths, the 
potters and the carpenters are the servants of the 
village and are all paid m kmd by the ryots at the 
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harvest time. If there is a sacrifice in the village aH 
the people contribute to it If eome ofl'ence has been 
committed the people come together and try by arbi- 
tration to settle the matter There Is a feeling of 
loyalty to the village and the leaders in It The 
Inherent co-operative spirit of the Indian village must 
be instilled into organlxations for co-operative buying 
and selling and other such purposes which make for 
the common good of the village 


CHAPTER V. 

A RURAL BASIS TO EDUCATION 

At present there is no diffeience between education 
given in a school in a large city and that given m a 
village school The children m a city school are in 
a different environment and will grow up to be men 
and women holding various urban 3obs The childien 
m a village will most of them become ryots in later 
years It is, therefore, necessary that all the educa- 
tion given m a village school should be closely related 
to the rural environment m which the children live 
and fit them to be competent farmers in future years. 

The mam way m which this can be done is by 
having a good school farm m which the children can 
actually learn from practice many of thie things which 
are necessary for a progressive farmer. ,The Educa- 
tion Department msists upon school gardens but most 
school gardens are a farce Before the mspector is 
expected a few seeds are put in and a patch of green 
is shown to him 

I have seen, however, some really good school 
gardens I should like to describe here m detail an 
excellent farm at Katpadi, North Arcot Distnct, 
attached to the Higher Elementary School there, 
though I realize that m many directions it is far 
beyond what can really be accomplished in a village 
school farm The Katpadi farm, however, exhibits in 
a notable way the possibilities of a school farm Once 
I spent a month on the farm stud3dng carefully the 
various ways in which the boys are educated ' The 
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head of the farm is Mr J J Uevalofi a graduate in 
Agriculture from one of the American Colleges who 
hafl devoted several years of \aluahle services to rural 
recoDStructfon worh In India, AU the buiJdiDfi»-~the 
churciu the class rooms the living rooms, the cattle 
sheds and the poultry houses— are mexpensively built 
with thatched roofs but ere kept clean and attractive 
and fit in well into their rural surroundings. The 
farm itself Is extensive, about 175 acres though all 
of it is not under cultivatfom Th<t soil is very poor 
but the best possible use is made of it Recently 
some more land has been acquired with an excellent 
supply of water and this has added considerably to 
the vidue of the famn Practically every tj’pe of 
cultivation is carried on so as to enable the bo vs to 
have an all round view of farming There are fruit 
trees vegetables arc grown dry end wot crops of 
various kinds are rals^ Several paint of cattle arc 
kept and their manure is preserved according to 
sCienbfic methods stud bulls are maintained a large 
and flourishing poultry yard has several hundred 
birds. The boys work in fields cveiy morning for a 
couple of hours and also some evenings. To the 
youngest boy as well as to the oldest some pracUcal 
work Is given. As U is only a Higher Elomonlnry 
School and the boys are quite young all the heavier 
work is done by the servants attached to the farm. 

In the school the boys recciiT; instruction about dlf 
ferent kinds of soU dUTerent kinds of manure dlf 
ferent kinds of crops, different kinds of implements 
and so forth. 
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Mr. Devalois has some interestmg theories. Ho holds 
that every one should drink milk, but as cow’s milk 
IS expensive at least goat’s milk should be used He 
calls the goat ‘the poor man’s cow.’ The raising of 
an improved breed of goats is a special featuic of the i 
Katpadi farm. He also believes that the habit of 
eatmg fruit should spread widely, even among the 
poorest classes. Papaya is a cheap fruit. The trees 
grow rapidly and bear abundant fruit If they are 
planted along the water courses in a garden they need 
no special irrigation There are some fine waneties 
of Papaya in the Katpadi farm The Papaya will 
notj however, grow m wmd-swept areas as the trunk 
of the tree is quite weak and slender. 

It IS certamly necessary that all the High Schools 
and all the Higher Elementary Schools m rural areas 
should have farms attached to them -The chief reason 
why the improved methods of Agriculture, which the 
Agricultural Department seeks to mculcate, are not 
adopted is that the present generation of ryots is too 
set m in its ways to learn anythmg new. Our hope 
hes with the new generation The children of ryots 
living m rural areas must be made famihar with the 
I theory as well as the practice of scientific farmmg 
from their earliest years They must use improved 
seeds, they must handle new implements, they must 
I rotate crops, they must preserve manure In fact, 
I all the essential prmciples connected with intensive 
and profitable cultivation along scientific lines must 
be imparted to them as they grow up, both in the 
class room and in the school farm 
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I quite realiie the immense diCBcultiea connected 
with this proposal A school farm ia costly Even a 
small farm will involve a heavy expenditure^ both in 
capital outlay and for running expenses. For instapcc^ 
a school farm of five acres will approximately involve 


the following Items of expenditure 

Rs. 

X4and 

800 

Preparation for cultivation 

200 

Well 

500 

Bulls 

200 

Other expenses 

300 

Total 

Rs. 2,000 

Every year there will be recurring expenses 


Rs, 

One gardener 

160 

Maintenance of bulls 

120 

Other expenses 

30 

Total 

Rs. 300 

This sum may not be beyond the reach of a High 
School When 1 was talking about the heavy expen 

diture invohed In running a school 

farm a friend 

who has been In charge of a High School for a number 
of years said. Why Wc ha\*c to spend much more 

money in teaching Science and In 

providing the 

necessary apparatus for it There arc not enough 

High Schools in rural areas to reach a 

1 large number 
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of boys, so to every Higher Elementary School a 
school farm must be attached It is only when a 
sufficient numbei of boys going through Higher Ele- 
mentary Schools m Village parts become familiar with 
improved methods of cultivation will there be any 
perceptible change in the methods of farming in India 

It is rather curious that though in the Wardha 
Scheme of education, outhned by Mahatma Gandhi, 
gardenmg is one of the crafts with which education 
may be closely related, as far as I have been able to 
enquire m no school has gardening teen practically 
adopted as such a craft There are^ of course, many 
schools workmg along Wardha lines where spinning 
is made the craft with which the education of the 
children is closely Imked 

The money for starting a school farm must some- 
how be found How do people manage to get money 
for puttmg up a school buildmg ’ For a village school 
a farm is as essential as a building When once the 
farm begms to run it may be expected to pay foi 
itself After all the produce from a farm of five 
acres should easily brmg in about Rs 300/- per year 
to meet the recurrmg expenses In the farm attached 
to the High School at Gooty the cows are a profitable 
source of- income Some of them were bought for a 
low price as calves and they are now yieldmg milk 
The sale of the milk is so good that practically aU 
the expenses of the farm are met out of the proceeds 

There is anothr difficulty, the lack of suitable 
teachers At present the graduates of Agricultural 
Colleges can be employed only by the High Schools 
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as their scale of salary is fairly high. Even if men 
of such type are available their agricultural training 
IS of an academic character and they are not able to 
become enthusiastic farmers themselves or create in 
others an enthusiasm for fanning In the rural areas 
there are many people who are imbued with the love 
of the land and who will take to Agriculture with real 
joy and interest But they have not at present any 
scientific training Whatever flair they have for 
Agriculture Is not developed so as to bear rich and 
abiding fruit If all over India the teaching of Agri- 
culture along fdentific lines becomes an essential 
subject in all schools in village areas there will be 
no lack of competent teacbers, A good deal can 
also be done, as in the Community School at Erode, 
to give practical work and theoretical instruction in 
Agriculture to men who are being trained as teachers. 
Then there la another dilScully — the conflict of 
idealogies. The farmer sends his children to the school 
only when they are young As soon as they arc a 
little grown up that Is^ when they arc nine or ten 
they are put in charge of cattle or sheep or thej are 
made to help in the irrigation of gardens. Girls like- 
wise, as soon as they are grown up are asked to stav 
at home and to help the mother with the babies or 
in the kitchen. If a man makca up his mind to send 
his son to school for a number of yenra he expects 
that he will grow up wear clean clothes become a 
teacher or a derk and rise as he considers it In the 
social scale He docs not think that after some years 
of education the bov will return to the land and 
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cu)U\atc il ns he bimsclf hns dor.*: Tht lyol's \dvi 
IS that uoik on the land docs not need any tdnration. 
If a boy goes to school he must get a d».c< )ob and 
woik under diflcicnt condiUons It will take a long 
time before he gives up this idea. If bo\s who have 
gone through school or college return to the vdlnge 
with an adequate scientific training foj Agucullure 
and make a real success of cuUnation tleve he 
a marked difference m the attitude of the ryo» towards 
this matter. 



chapter VI 

FHOM LITERACy TO KNOWLEDGE 

One hears a great deal these days about the univer 
sal need for literacy and various quick methods by 
which It may attained- While, of course we miist 
rejoice If there Is a real possibility of making all 
people in India literate speedily it Is better to 
recognize certain important facts. As the result of 
my practical experience doubts and difficulties 
about these quick methods of literacy are^ in the 
mam, three 

(1) It IS one thing to make a person recognize a 
few important words m reading books in clear type 
but it is another thing to enable him to get to the 
stage when he can take a neWfpaper or a simple book 
and read it for himself with genuine pleasure and 
j derive some profit from It I once asked a class of 
boys who had been coming to a Night School for 
some months to take a newspaper and to read for 
me a paragraph or two- Not one of them u’as able to 
do this- In many waj^ a newspaper is hard to read, 
especially for a village lad The type is \'erj small 
There are many technical expressions about current 
events such as the Axis nations’ or 'the Atlantic 
Charter with whidi every educated man Is familiar 
but the meaning of which is quite bejond a village 
lad who is just beginning to read, A great deal of 
geographical and historical knowledge Is assumed on 
the part of the new’spaper reader And >ct If litcram 
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from literacy to knowledge 

does not lead at least to the ability to read a newspaper 

for one’s self, what is the use? 

(2) When once literacy is attained it does not mean 

that it remains an achievement for the rest of a per- 
son’s life without any further exertion. I read re- 
cently that about thirty-‘three per cent 9 f the boys 
and girls m Infclia who reach the literate stage in their 
village schools lapse mto illiteracy. In a village of 
about seven hundred people where an elementary 
school had been runnmg for over thirty years I found 
only about a dozen people able to sign their own 
names and of these only about half a dozen were able 
to read a simple book or write a letter The exact 
figures cannot be easily reached^ but every social 
worker will agree with me in thinkmg that the lapse 
mto illiteracy m our villages is enormous. Even 
children, who go to school for two or three years and 
learn to read soon forget all that they learnt at school 
if they are not specially helped to keep up their hter- 
acy ^ The task of the social worker m rural areas, 
then, IS not merely to teach people, whether old or 
young, to become literate but also to enable them to 
remam literate In some ways this latter task is even 
more difficult than the former. The work of making 
a person literate can be accomphshed in a compara- 
tively short time whereas the work of keepmg him 
literate has to cover the whole of his life 

(3) And this is my third pomt There must be a 
steady progress from hteracy to knowledge even 
knowledge of the most rudimentary land No high 
road leads from hteracy to knowledge In many ways 
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A dally paper will be of great help in adding inter 
est to the worh of the Night School An IntelUgent 
teacher can find plenty of material in a newspaper for 
keeping awake the mind and attention of his pupils. 
In the earlier stages he would himself explain In his 
own words the Interesting Items in the paper As the 
pupils advance in their education he woidd make them 
read here and there in the paper and add such com 
ments and explanations of his own as are necessary 
for eluddatlOEL 

Besldes the Night School, the Rural Library is a 
valuable agency for keeping up the literacy of those 
who have already attended school and for helping 
them to get a little more knowledge and a little dearer 
imderstanding of things. For those whose capacity for 
reading is very limited, special books for semi literates 
should be prepared. They should be written In the 
simplest possible words, they should be fully lUusl 
rated and they should be brief. For those who have 
begun to read with ease and pleasure other books 
would have to be provided Stories, ad\'enturcj^ bio- 
graphies of heroes and religious books will all bo found 
useful I find that In some villages books about Agri 
culture, about cattle breeding about health and about 
sanitation are in real demand. 

In large idllagcs in India the radio has nou come lo 
be installed The time will soon come when every 
village of any size will have Its own radio There 1$ 
endless profit and entertainment from a radio A 
friend recently made an interesting suggestion. He 
said "In Africa the railway has been skipped and 
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from uteracy to knowledge 

from the camel people have gone on to the aeroplane ” 

In India a similar way the written word may be slapp- 
ed People may advance from ignorance to know- 
ledge through the spoken word of the radio’. We 
have to remember that in India especially, of all 
countries m the world, the ear has been almost the 
mam avenue through which education spread rather 
than the eye In learned circles hundreds of stan2as 
were committed to memory and manuscripts were few 
and often rare The professional smger and story- 
teller, who himself may be a learned man and may 
pore over his books durmg the day^ will m the evening 
chant stanzas from an Epic or Purmia and explain 
them and there may be large or small groups of people 
listenmg to his exposition The size and interest of 
these groups will vary accordmg to the nature of the 
subject, the method of exposition and the gifts possess- 
ed by the speaker In any case learnmg was impart- 
ed through the ear rather than through the eye Per- 
haps there is somethmg m what my friend said It 
may be that m deahng with vast masses of imeducat- 
ed people we can achieve quicker results through the 
radio than through the printed word 
Of course, it will be a pity to ignore the prmted word 
or to work for education without literacy and readmg 
1 altogether. The programme from any Radio Station 

I has to be very simple so as to attract the interest of 

j millions of people Talks of an educational character 
are as brief as possible and the knowledge gamed can 
1 never be quite accurate If a pomt is not grasped it 

j cannot be read over again to make sure of its meaning. 
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v/urv xnALr< r'ncuxLiCiOa. 


If a question or doubt rises in the mind it cannot be 
solved by a teacher who is present and is willing to 
help yoiL If you listen for a couple of hours there are 
so many items that will not appeal to you a vanetj 
-of tastes on the part of the listeners has to be catered 
to These facts notwithstanding one feels that the 
wireless will no doubt play a very important part in 
the coming years in the education of people in rural 
areas who are away from all the benefits and opportu 
nities of dhes and who are Just as anxious as the peo- 
ple of the urban areas to know something of the world 
jind its ways 
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CHAPTER VII 
the leisure hours 


i 


t 

I realized the immense importance of organized re-, 
creation durmg leisure hours when a few street lamps 
were put up m the httle viUage where we have been 
carrying on rural reconstruction work. Under flicker- 
ing lights the young people of the village began to 
play different games and to enioy themselves Every 
moonlight night one realizes the need for well-planned 
recreation in villages On dark mghts most people 
iclire to their huts There is little life or movement 
about, except for a noisy quarrel or a drunken fight 
tliere seems to be nothmg gomg on Moonlight nights 
are different The young people of the village have a 
jolly timCj playmg and shoutmg This shows how 
essential it is to organize in the villages entertaimng 
and useful recreation during the evenings. The life of 
a villager is all too busy and serious through the day. 
He wakes up early in the mornmg, goes to his fields 
immediately and begins work with the dawn. Except 
1 for a short break m the middle of a day he plods along 
1 during the greater part of the day. Every effort, 

1 tlierefore, winch seeks to put a httle joy into his Me is 

I V. clcome 

1 In Villages which can afford a separate buildmg a 
1 community house must be put up in which, especially 
1 in the evening hours, various types of recreation, en- 
tertainment and popular education may be carried on. 
Most villages, howei'er, cannot afford to build a sepa- 
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OUH MAIN PROBLEM 


places where borehole latrmes are popular in the back- 
yards of houses or in private gardens Such latrines 
are used only by the members of the family and can 
always be kept clean. 

At least a few street lights are essential in every 
village. Without such lights deep gloom settles down 
on a village after night fall. I have found in my ex- 
perience that there is no purpose for which the people 
of a village are more willing to contribute than the 
setting up of village lights or their maintenance 
There is a universal appeal about light In connection 
with worship it is often found that the offerings which 
village people make most often are lamps and oil for 
lighting them. Light has been all along the ages a 
great symbol of Gods power to awaken our hearts 
and minds. Men everywhere have prayed to be led 
from darkness to light As to whether the people in 
our villages are consciously aware of this fact or no 
the attractiveness of light to them is clear The day 
will soon come when electricity will be a\'allablc even 
in small villages Already man> villages haw a sup- 
ply of electric power A few electric lights in each 
village, when they do become possible will make a 
lot of difference to the general comfort and habits of 
the people in rural areas. During the da> time thej 
are unusually favoured because they are in direct con 
tact with nature They work in the open Acids where 
the winds blow they see plants and trees sprout up, 
grow and die the \*ast open spaces, the sunrises and 
the sunsets, the avenues of trees, the Adds v.ith the 
ripening paddj the tanks with their sheds of water — 
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In gmnll villages, the teacher could be provided with 
e medicine chest and asked to dispense a few simple 
remedies as the need arises 
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OUR MAIN PROBLEM 


'work of the rural leader should be carried on with a 
view to enable the villager to know where to look for 
any information he might require to perform in the 
most effective way the main calling of the country 
aide, namely Agriculture and to learn to put to good 
account the spirit of co-operation which is inherent 
In our people and which is now running to waste. 
The rural leader before he can Inspire the village to 
iunctlon at its highest^ must set up a high example 
himself. The mode>faim for each rural centre should 
be his responsibility thou^ he may have expert help 
In the same way the Adult School should be his 
charge He should organise classes for the intelligent 
discussion of news and nm the Village Library In 
such activities as those of the local co-operativea ho 
should be the guiding spirit He should realise further 
that the task of the niral worker is not merely edu 
catlonal and economic but also moral and spiritual. He 
should teach the people of the village to have deep 
faith In God and to derive continual nourishment from 
the regular worship of Him. Our love for God must 
become evidence in our love of man. Religion must 
touch and affect every phase of rural society 
A great deal can be done In our Colleges to awaken 
in the new generation a real Interest In village uplift. 
What is being achieved by the Madras Christian Col 
lege at Tamboram is a striking testimony to the powl 
bUlties of such work. The Madras Christian College 
is fortunately placed It is outside the clt> limits, 
having its own ample grounds and surrounded bv 
several villages within easy reach The College Is al o 
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work of the rural leader should be carried on with a 
view to enable the villager to know where to look for 
any information he might require, to perform in the 
most effective way the main calling of the countrv 
aide, namely, Agriculture and to learn to put to good 
accoimt the spirit of co-operation which is inherent 
In our people and which is now running to waste, 
"The rural leader before he can inspire the village to 
function at its highest must set up a high exmnple 
himself The mode? farm for each rural centre should 
be his responsibility though he may have expert help 
In the same way the Adult School ihould be his 
charge. He should organize classes for the intelligent 
discussion of news and run the Village Library In 
auch activities as those of the local co-operatives he 
fihould be the guiding spirit He should realize further 
that the task of the rural worker is not merely edu- 
cational and economic but also moral and spiritual. He 
should teach the people of the village to have deep 
faith in God and to derive continual nourishment from 
the rcgrilar worahlp of Him Our love for God must 
become evidence in our love of man, Heligion must 
touch and affect every phase of rural society 
A great deal can be done in our Colleges to awakcr 
In the now generation a real interest in village uplift. 
"What Is being achieved by the Madras Christian Col 
lege at Tambaram Is a striking testimony to the possi 
billUcs ot such work. The Madras Christian College 
Is fortunately placed It Is outside the dty limit* 
having its owm ample grounds and surrounded b> 
several vUlagos ulthtn oaa> reach The College Is also 
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fortunate in having on its staS Di Malcolm Adiseshiah 
who has made a special study of Economics and who is 
keenly alive to the value of rural work On the Col- 
lege premises cottage mdustries such as the hand- 
pounding of rice, paper-makmg, spinning and garden- 
ing are earned on Workers from the villages in the 
neighbourhood come everyday and are engaged m 
these various cottage mdustries All the nee which 
IS needed for the hostels is bought in large quantities 
and several people are kept busy everyday in pound- 
mg this rice With the demand for paper so great, the 
paper-makmg m the College is quite a thriving busi- 
ness though it IS carried on m a small way There are 
several village workers who earn a httle everyday by 
spinning A plot of twenty acres has also been set 
apart for a garden, where various crops are raised 
About fifty people are thus provided with employ- 
ment every day. 

The students of the College raise voluntary contri- 
butions which amount to somethmg like Rs 2^000/- 
per year to finance this imdertakmg On some occa- 
sions students have fasted from smgle meals and turn- 
ed over the money thus saved to the funds of the rural 
reconstruction work If all the boys of a hostel fast 
for a smgle meal they are able to hand over Rs 30/- 
to the social work Two social workers devote their 
whole time to organizmg and runnmg the cottage in- 
dustries They are new graduates who receive their 
food free from the hostels and get a small allowance 
of Rs 15/- per mensem for their clothes and pocket 
expenses 
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OUR MAIN PROBLEM 


The students of the College go out regularly into the 
neighbouring villages. They do much flrst-^ work, 
they have some simple remedies in their medicine' 
chest and are able to give some badly needed relief. 
They explain to the people of the villages what is 
happening in the world outside and try to awaken in 
them self respect and a vital interest in present day 
affairs If there are any lands in the neighbourhood 
which can be obtained from the Government for the 
purposes of cultivation the teachers make the neces 
sary efforts and obtain a grant of such lands When 
once grants of land are secured, the actual assignment 
is made by the local Panchayats which have also been 
organized by the College. The students of Economics 
are furnished with questionnaires and the work in the 
class room is closelj related to the social service 

In this way scores of students are getting linked up 
with the villages. We may well expect that some of 
these students will have their interest so quickened 
that they will probablj settle down in villages after 
they finish their College work and devote their entire 
time to such service Other students may not become 
rural workers themselves but whatever profession 
they may follow they may take a keen Interest in rural 
work and help it in all possible ways If the work 
which Is done in the Madras Christian College could 
be followed in all the Colleges of India whcrc\*cr there 
are opportunities of this t\*pc uc moj expect a large 
band of rural uorkers to emerge from among our col 
lege students. 

The question of training rural v'orkers vlll have to 
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be tackled seriously Here and there rural workers 
are being trained for short periods such as at Marth- 
andam but there are not enough of such institutions. 
A great many more schools for rural workers would 
have to be started all over the country 

In a well-ordered self-govermng India^ the traming 
of rural workers would be the lesponsibihty of the 
Government The Government would select them 
carefully, tram them adequately, provide them with 
the mmimum of money necesary for capital equipment 
and give them freedom to carry out their ideas The 
village, whose public spirit has been roused, would do 
the rest, such as finding the money for lunning ex- 
penses by voluntary contributions ITntil such a wide 
net-work of trainmg mstitutions for rural leaders is 
brought mto existence by the Government, piivate 
agencies must as far as possible start such trammg 
centres and run them as adequately as their finances 
permit. 
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